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Located in Lower Belvidere, the Washington Square 

Historic District was Lowell’s earliest fashionable 

neighborhood. It was one of the industrial city’s first 
subdivisions and was home to many prominent early 
citizens. The focal point of the District was one of 
Lowell’s earliest parks, Washington Square, today 
known as Kittredge Park. While the neighborhood 
includes several early Greek Revival residences, the 
District is known for its extensive collection of early 


Italianate style homes. 
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The developers of Washington Square, John and 
Thomas Nesmith, were prominent and wealthy residents 
who were involved in many entrepreneurial ventures. In 
1831, the Nesmith brothers purchased the 1 50 acre 
Tewksbury estate of Judge Edward Livermore and hired 
Boston s Alexander 


Wadsworth to lay out 
streets, houselots, and 
a small park known as 
Washington Square. 
Concurrently, 
Wadsworth was also 
preparing plans for 
Mt. Auburn Cemetery 
in Cambridge, 
America s first pic¬ 
turesquely designed 
cemetery. 


Wadsworth s plan for 
Washington Square 
was very formal. A double row of trees surrounded the 
park while early residents were required to plant shade 
trees at twenty foot intervals along streets. The main 
street through the District was named Nesmith Street 
after the Nesmith brothers and with its sixty foot width 
and ten foot sidewalks became Lowells first boulevard. 


By 1834, the area had been annexed to Lowell from 
Tewksbury. A few house lots had been built upon but 
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only after John Nesmith began constructing his own resi¬ 
dence did the location become highly sought after. The 
area began to draw the city's most prosperous merchants, 
industrialists, and businessmen and the location above 
the industrial city with its picturesque views became a 
highly desirable address. 

Washington Square Park was initially used as a cow pas¬ 
ture. An Edwin Sheppard later leased the park from the 
Nesmiths for a garden known as Park Garden. Sheppard 
also built a saloon within the park which he maintained 
until his lease's expiration in 1860. That same year the 
Nesmiths sold the park to the City who in turn installed 
the granite curbing still visible today. The park is known 
today as Kittredge Park, named for Captain Paul Kittredge 
of Lowell who died in France during World War I. 

Architectural 

Most of 
Washington 
Square's resi¬ 
dences were 
erected in 
the 1840s and 
1850s. By 1865, 
the area was 
largely devel¬ 
oped. The 
Zina Stone 
House (105 

Chestnut Street; early 1840s) is an example of an earlier 
home in the District built in the Greek Revival style with 
its pedimented gable and columned portico. 9 Willow 
Street (mid 1840s) and the Charles Chase House (19 
Nesmith Street; early 1840s) are among other Greek 
Revival homes in the District that were inspired by 
Greek and Roman architecture. 

The majority of homes in the District are built in the 
Italianate style, representing the first appearance of the 
style in Lowell. Among Italianate residences in the 
District are 24 Nesmith Street, the John Holt House 
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(28 Nesmith Street; 
late 1850s), the Aaron 
Mansur House 
(87 Nesmith Street; 
ca. 1843), and the 
William Nichols 
House (105 Nesmith 
Street; ca. 1852), all of 
which exhibit Italianate features including the use of 
ornamental brackets. 


Empty lots in the area continued to be developed well 
into the 1870s and 1880s with Victorian homes erected 
in styles such as Second Empire, Stick, and Queen 
Anne. The term “Victorian” actually embraces several 
different styles of architecture from the mid to late 19th 
century. 



Houses built in the Second Empire style are close rela¬ 
tives of the Italianate. The primary difference is the 
mansard roof form. The Daniel Holt Houses (4 Park 
Street; ca. 1870) features include a mansard roof punc¬ 
tured by dormers with molded dormer hoods. The 
Daniel Swan House (420 East Merrimack Street; ca. 
1869) and 90 Chestnut Street (ca. 1861) are also Second 
Empire structures of note. 
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Stick style homes stress the wall surface as a decorative 
feature. The P.C. Gates Houses (442 East Merrimack 
Street; ca. 1883) features include sawn stickwork gable 
trusses and portico brackets, shed window hoods, a frieze 
of vertical hoarding terminating in scallops, and iron 
cresting above the slate roof. 

Queen Anne homes are highly decorative, often combin¬ 
ing materials, colors, and textures. The Ordway House 
(1 5 Nesmith Street; ca. 1840s) was originally built as an 
Italianate house but then extensively modernized in the 
1880s. Its patterned shingles, turret with stained glass, 
sunburst-motif ornament, and projecting gables are all 
features of this style. 106 Chestnut Street (ca. 1890) and 
12 Nesmith Street (early 1880s) are among other Queen 
Anne style homes in the District. 
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The Italianate Style 


Most of the homes in Washington Square are 
built in the Italianate style. Inspired by Italian 
villas, the style departs from the formality of 
Greek Revival. The Italianate style is distin¬ 
guished by the heavy use of ornamental brackets 
under wide cornices and under door and 
window hoods. 


First appearing in America in the late 1830s, 
pattern books published by Andrew Jackson 
Downing greatly influenced the use of the style. 
Downing's books, Cottage Residences and The 
Architecture of Country Houses , helped popularize 
so-called Picturesque styles such as the 
Italianate through images, plans, and details. 


New machines also helped the style flourish, 
allowing the mass production, and easy avail¬ 
ability, of details such as ornamental brackets. 
Because of this, the Italianate style quickly 
spread from the Washington Square area to 
other neighborhoods. 



The John Holt 
House (28 
Nesmith Street; 
late 1850s) is one 
of the District's 
most impressive 
Italianate resi¬ 
dences. This 
elegant Italianate 
residence is sited 
prominently on 
the street with an early iron fence enclosing 
portions of the lot. Features include the use of 
ornamental brackets, flush board siding scored 
to simulate stone, molded double doors, triple 
arched windows, and a central gable pavilion 
edged with rope molding. 






The John Nesmith House 

At the southeast corner of the Washington 
Square Historic District overlooking the park is 
one of Lowells most architecturally distin¬ 
guished residences. The John Nesmith House 
(229 Nesmith Street; 1843) is a 22 room Greek 
Revival/English Regency style mansion once 
surrounded by elaborately landscaped grounds. 
At the time of its construction it was Lowells 
second largest house. In style and scale it was 
matched only by the home of General 
Benjamin Butler, erected nearby a couple of 
years later and demolished in 1978. 

John Nesmith (1793-1869), entrepreneur and 
industrialist, held many elected and appointed 
offices including serving as Massachusetts 
Lieutenant Governor in 1862. For more than 80 
years, the house served as a center of social and 
cultural affairs. Several charitable and educa¬ 
tional organizations were founded here. 

Restoration of the house was completed in 
1994. Today the residence houses Middlesex 
Community College's Lester J. Grant Center 
for Economic Development and the Elkin B. 
McCallum Center for International Studies. 





















Who's Who in Washington Square 
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Early residents of the 
Washington Square area were 
among Lowells most promi¬ 
nent citizens and included 
prosperous merchants, indus¬ 
trialists, and businessmen. 

Most of the residents were also 
actively involved as directors or 
trustees in the city's financial 
and business institutions. 

Many were superintendents or 
agents of local mills. 



The Washington Square developers, John and Thomas 
Nesmith, were involved in a variety of industrial, busi¬ 
ness, and real estate ventures. John Nesmith's house (229 
Nesmith Street; 1843) still stands, although his brother's 
house directly across the street has been lost. 
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Among other early residents was C.P. Talbot, who built 
142 Chestnut Street and founded the Talbot Woolen 
Mills in North Billerica. 28 Nesmith Street was erected 
by John Holt who began a flannel manufactory in 
Belvidere Village. 93 Nesmith Street was the home of 
George Motley, treasurer of the Appleton Mills. Next 
door at 87 Nesmith Street lived Aaron Mansur, a success¬ 
ful merchant who also served in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Charles Hovey, owner of a prosperous 
apothecary business, erected 14 Park Street. 111 
Chestnut Street was built by Wesley Sawyer, a manufac¬ 
turing company superintendent. 

Later owners included Zina Stone who resided at 105 
Chestnut Street in 1861. Stone was part owner of the Vox 
Populi , a journal begun in 1841 to promote local govern¬ 
ment reform by encouraging citizens to speak out against 
the powerful corporations who dominated city politics at 
the time. P.C. Gates, whose family owned a well-known 
leather belting and supply factory, resided at 442 East 
Merrimack Street. 






The National Register of Historic Places 


The National Register of Historic Places is the official list of the 
Nation’s resources worthy of preservation for their architectural, 
historical, or cultural value. The National Register was estab¬ 
lished in 1966 as a list of districts, sites, buildings, structures, 
and objects significant in American history, architecture, arche¬ 
ology, and culture. Buildings that have contributed to the 
development of the Nation and the Commonwealth, which are 
over fifty years old and not altered significantly, may be eligible. 

Listing on the National Register does not place restrictions or 
limitations on the use, alteration, or disposition of private prop¬ 
erty. Listing does provide some protection from adverse action 
due to Federal or State funding, permitting, or licensing. 
Additionally, certain property owners who rehabilitate income- 
producing certified historic properties may be eligible for federal 
tax credits. 


The Lowell Historic Board 

Established by state statute in 1983, the Lowell Historic Board 
serves to preserve and protect the historic and architectural 
resources of the Downtown Lowell Historic District while 
encouraging economic development and tourism in the 
District’s historic setting. As the City of Lowells historic preser¬ 
vation agency, the Board also maintains the city’s inventory of 
historic structures and sites. The Board also provides technical 
assistance and information on preservation to property owners 
citywide in addition to publishing educational and outreach 
materials and sponsoring several workshops and events 
throughout the year. 


Resources 


For additional information about 
the Washington Square Historic 
District, other National Register 
or historic sites in Lowell, and 
historic preservation, contact: 

Lowell Historic Board 

J.F.K. Civic Center 
50 Arcand Drive 
Lowell, MA 01852 
(508) 970-4270 

For additional information about 
the National Register, contact: 

Massachusetts Historical 
Commission 

220 Morrissey Boulevard 
Boston, MA 02125 
(617) 727-8470 

National Register of 
Historic Places 

Interagency Resources Division 
National Park Service 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
P.O. Box 37127 
Washington, D.C. 20013-7127 
(202) 343-9536 


For information on architectural 
styles, preservation, and restora¬ 
tion, try: 

A Field Guide to 
American Houses 
Virginia and Lee McAlester 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf (1985) 

The Old House Journal Guide 
to Restoration 

Patricia Poore, editor 

Old House Journal Corporation 

(1992) 








As you explore the Washington Square 
Historic District, please respect the 
rights of property owners by not tres¬ 
passing and remaining on public 
property as you view the many historic 
resources of the District. 

This brochure is based upon the 
National Register of Historic Places 
registration form for the Washington 
Square Historic District (Elizabeth 
Durfee Hengen and Candace Jenkins, 
1982) on file at the Lowell Historic 
Board, the Massachusetts Historical 
Commission, and the National 
Register of Historic Places, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Lowell Historic Board wishes to 
acknowledge the generous assistance 
of the Lowell Museum Corporation in 
contributing to the production of this 
brochure series. 


This brochure has been financed in part 
with Federal funds from the National Park 
Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
through the Massachusetts Historical 
Commission, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth William Francis Galvin, 
Chairman. However, the contents and opin¬ 
ions do not necessarily reflect the views or 
policies of the Department of the Interior, or 
the Massachusetts Historical Commission. 

This program receives Federal funds from 
the National Park Service. The U.S. 
Department of the Interior prohibits discrim¬ 
ination on the basis of race, color, national 
origin, age, gender or handicap in its federally 
assisted programs. If you believe you have 
been discriminated against in any program, 
activity, or facility as described above, or if 
you desire further information, please write 
to: Office for Equal Opportunity, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1849 C Street 
NW, Room 1324, Washington, DC 20240. 


Historic images courtesy of Pollard 
Memorial Library and the University 
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Lowell History. 
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